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Why  Call  Them  Sportsmen? 
SEE  ARTICLE  ON  PAGE  5 


Fur  from  State-Owned  Preserves 
Bring  Good  Prices  in  First  Sales 


The  first  public  auction  sales  of 
'urs  from  state  owned  game  pre- 
erves  have  brought  good  prices 
;ven  though  the  initial  catch  has 
ieen  smaller  than  in  previous 
rears.  This  is  attributed  to  two 
actors,  warm  weather  and  high 
ides  during  the  first  part  of  the 
eason  which  has  not  only  hin- 
lered  trapping,  but  also  resulted 
n  a  poor  quality  of  fur  on  the 
mimals  that  were  trapped. 

The  first  auction  sale  was  held 
it  the  Department's  warehouse  in 
view  Iberia  on   Friday,   December 


19th,  at  which  time  only  mink, 
raccoon  and  otter  pelts  were  of- 
fered for  sale.  Total  received  in 
this  sale  was  $10,035.95  which  in- 
cluded the  sale  of  547  mink,  300 
raccoon  and  15  otter  pelts.  Top 
price  for  best  quality  of  mink  at 
this  sale  was  $18.08  per  pelt. 

The  second  public  auction  sale 
on  furs  from  state  owned  game 
preserves  was  held  in  New  Iberia 
Tuesday,  January  6th,  at  which 
time  18,626  muskrat  pelts,  583 
mice  pelts  and  86  nutria  were  of- 
( Continued  on  Page  7,  Column  4) 


LARGE  LAN0  AREA  OBTAINED  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  GAME  RESOURCES 


HUNTING   LICENSE 
REVENUE  AHEAD  OF 
LAST  SEASON  THROUGH 
MONTH   OF   NOVEMBER 

When  the  final  report  on 
sales  of  hunting  licenses  for  the 
1946-47  season  showed  a  total 
of  169,652  resident  hunting 
licenses  had  been  sold  in  Loui- 
siana which  exceeded  all  previ- 
our  records  in  the  State,  it  was 
believed  that  this  record  would 
stand    for    several    years. 

However,  incomplete  reports 
for  the  1947-48  hunting  sea- 
son indicate  that  last  seacon's 
high  record  might  be  broken 
again,  for  through  the  month 
of  November,  a  total  of  123,- 
399  resident  hunting  licenses 
had  been  sold,  as  well  as  141 
non-resident    licenses. 

With  the  December  report 
still  out,  which  has  always  in 
the  past  been  a  heavy  license 
month,  and  with  some  hunting 
still  going  on  through  February 
the  total  final  report  may  show 
an  increase  over  the  record 
high   of   the    past   season. 

According  to  figures  released 
by  Miss  Vera  I.  Butler,  super- 
visor of  licenses  and  taxes  for 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  De- 
partment, total  revenues  from 
sales  of  hunting  licenses  were 
ahead  in  November  as  compared 
-with  the  same  period  last  sea- 
son. Through  November,  1947, 
license  revenues  amounted  to 
$250,453  as  compared  with 
$213,046  in  the  same  period  in 
the  record  high  year  of  1946. 


LOUISIANA'S   DEER   AND 
SQUIRREL   SEASON  ENDED 

Louisiana's  hunting  season  on 
deer  ended  January  10th  and  on 
squirrel  the  season  came  to  a  close 
January  15th.  The  only  legal  game 
on  which  the  season  is  still  open  is 
quail,  rabbits  and  doves. 


A  long-  range  project  to  improve 
and  develop  more  than  36,000 
acres  of  land  in  Central  Louisiana 
for  the  propagation  of  deer,  tur- 
key, quail  and  other  game  species 
which  will  eventually  be  made 
available  to  Louisiana  citizens  for 
public  hunting  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  a  cooperative  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  area  which  is  part  of  the 
Kisatchie  National  Forest  in  Cen- 
tral Louisiana  is  known  as  the 
Red  Dirt  Game  Management  pre- 
serve. Comprising  the  preserve  to 
be  developed  are  36,545  acres, 
all  in  Natchitoches  Parish. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  joint 
agreement  which  was  concluded 
following  months  of  conferences 
and  planning  between  officials  of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  De- 
partment and  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  will  develop  the 
area  into  a  game  management 
preserve  and  later  into  public 
shooting  grounds  under  managed 
conditions.  The  plan  includes  the 
improvement  of  habitat  and  the 
planting  of  food  plants  ideal  to 
the  propagation  and  perpetuation 
of  deer,  turkey,  quail  and  other 
game  resources.  Later,  when  suf- 
ficient game  in  this  area  has  been 
restored,  public  hunting  will  be 
permitted.  This  will  probably 
necessitate  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately five  years. 

According  to  Commissioner 
Montgomery,  this  is  the  first  part 
of  a  long  range  program  by  the 
Department  to  replenish  and  de- 
velop the  game  resources  of  the 
State.  Negotiations  are  now  under 
way  to  obtain  other  large  areas 
of  land  in  various  sections  of  Loui- 
(Continued  on  Page  7,  Column  3) 
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State  Officials  Waging  Strenuous 
Fight  for  Control  of  Tide  Lands 


Louisiana's  shrimp,  oyster  and 
commercial  fishermen  have  been 
warned  that  federal  control  of  tide 
land  waters  would  have  serious 
effect  and  consequences  on  the 
state's  multi-million  dollar  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  which  pro- 
vides employment  for  more  than 
10,000  people. 

In  a  letter  to  the  thousands  of 
holders  of  shrimp,  oyster  and  com- 
mercial fishing  licenses,  Commis- 
sioner Luther  S.  Montgomery  of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  De- 
partment, stated  that  federal  con- 
trol of  tide  lands  would  give  the 
U.  S.  Government  jurisdiction  over 
commercial  fishing  and  would 
make  shrimping  and  oyster  activi- 
ties in  these  waters  subject  to  en- 
forcement of  federal  laws. 

"Much  has  been  said",  the  Com- 
missioner stated,  "about  the  tre- 
mendous losses  to  Louisiana  and 
other  states  from  mineral  leases  if 
the  federal  government  takes  over 
control  of  our  tide  land  waters. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  oil 
revenues  go  to  the  support  of  our 
public  schools  and  other  import- 
ant governmental  functions,  the 
loss  of  such  revenue  would  indeed 
be  most  harmful. 

"I  would  consider  myself  dere- 
lict in  my  duty  as  Commissioner 
of  this  Department  if  I  did  not 
call  to  your  attention  the  very 
serious'  threat  that  such  a  decision 
has  on  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry in  Louisiana.  Due  to  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  this 
decision  upon  the  state's  income 
from  our  oil  and  gas  resources, 
the  equally  important  effect  on 
you  who  are  engaged  in  shrimp, 
oyster  and  other  commercial  fish- 
ing has  been  overlooked.  It  is  a 
fact  that  should  the  federal  gov- 
ernment take  control  over  our  tide 
land  waters,  it  means  federal  con- 
trol over  commercial  fishing. 

"Under  federal  jurisdiction  our 


shrimping  and  oyster  activities  in 
the  tide  land  waters  would  be  sub- 
ject to  enforcement  of  federal 
laws  similar  to  those  now  being 
enforced  in  the  taking  of  ducks, 
geese  and  migratory  waterfowl. 
Under  federal  regulations  the 
State  of  Louisiana  would  be  de- 
prived of  authority  to  enforce 
state  laws  now  in  effect  to  regu- 
late and  prevent  fishermen  from 
other  states  coming  into  Loui- 
siana". 

Commissioner  Montgomery  told 
the  fishermen  that  all  of  the  states 
affected,  including  Louisiana,  are 
now  engaged  in  a  determined  effort 
to  get  Congress  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary legislation  which  will  make 
these  tide  lands  the  property  of 
the  respective  states. 

"Louisiana,"  he  said,  "with  so 
much  at  stake,  has  taken  the  lead 
in  this  fight  and  our  own  State 
Attorney  General  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  leader  of  this  fight 
by  the  attorney  generals  of  all  the 
interested  states". 

In  concluding  his  letter  Com- 
missioner Montgomery  declared 
that  the  threat  to  the  commercial 
fishing  business  is  very  great.  "At 
the  same  time",  he  said,  "I  want 
to  assure  you  that  the  present  offi- 
cials of  Louisiana  are  aware  of 
these  consequences  and  they  are 
waging  an  all-out  fight  to  avert 
this  catastrophe". 

TOTAL   OF   80   ARRESTS 
MADE   DURING   DECEMBER 

Wild  Life  enforcement  agents 
made  a  total  of  80  arrests  during 
the  month  of  December.  The  ar- 
rests were  made  in  23  parishes  of 
the  state,  with  Tensas  Parish  re- 
porting the  largest  number  with 
12.  Violations  ranged  from  angling 
without  a  license  to  hunting  at 
night. 


Plans  for  National 
Conservation  Award 
Are  Announced 

The  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Education  and  Pub- 
licity is  going  to  honor  the  indi- 
vidual or  organization  who  has 
made  the  outstanding  contribution 
toward  furtherance  of  conserva- 
tion education.  Details  of  such  an 
annual  award,  the  first  one  to  be 
made  in  1948,  have  just  been  an- 
nounced. 

Any  North  American  individual 
or  organization  may  be  nominated 
for  the  award,  which  will  cover 
services  rendered  in  behalf  of  con- 
servation education  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months  prior  to  June  1, 
1948,  on  which  date  nominations 
will    close. 

Three  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing conservation  leaders  will  serve 
as  judges.  Their  names  will  be  an- 
nounced when  the  award  has  been 
made.  The  individual  or  organza- 
tion  so  honored  will  be  announced 
and  awarded  an  appropriate  plaque 
or  cup  at  the  1948  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Education 
and  Publicity  to  be  held  in  the 
State   of   Ohio   in   September. 

Nominations  for  the  award  are 
to  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Awards  Committee,  Isaac  D.  Chap- 
man, care  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  126 
Civil  Court  Building,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

The  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Education  and  Pub- 
licity who  are  sponsoring  the 
award  is  headed  by  James  R.  Har- 
lan, supervisor  of  public  relations 
of  the  Iowa  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. 

Persons  desiring  to  suggest 
nominations  for  this  award  are 
requested  to  send  their  suggestions 
in  to  the  editor  of  this  publication. 

Members  of  the  1948  Award 
Committee   of  the  National  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Conservation  Education 
and  Publicity,  in  addition  to  Chair- 
man Chapman  are  William  W. 
Weeks,  Director  Information  and 
Education,  Florida  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  Tallahassee;  Oliver 
Hartley,  Director  Public  Rela- 
tion, Ohio  Division  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources,  Co- 1 
lumbus;  W.  H.  Bostwick,  Super- 
ivsor  Conservation  Education, 
California  Division  of  Fish  and 
Game,  Sacramento,  and  H.  W. 
Clover  Chief  Visual  Information, 
Missouri  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, Jefferson  City. 

BATON  ROUGE   SPORTSMEN 
HELD  OFFICERS  FOR  1948 

Officers  and  directors  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's  League 
for  1948  were  elected  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  club  held  January  6th. 
Those  elected  were  J.  J.  Besson, 
President;  C.  H.  Gresham,  Vice- 
President;  P.  V.  Goudreau,  Treas- 
urer and  J.  McMahon,   Secretary. 

Directors  elected  were  C.  W. 
Bosch,  E.  A.  Downey,  L.  A.  Dupre, 
Raymond  Moody,  O.  M.  Pourciau, 
and  Harry  Roppolo. 
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Problems  Retarding  Development  of  South's  Marine  Assets 


Basically,  effective  use  of  sea 
resources  can  be  stated  in  six 
simple  words : 
"Harvest  the 
crop.  Keep  the 
Seed."  The  very 
first  families  oi 
Virginia,  clad  in 
redskins  and  al- 
most the  oldest 
look,  did  exactly 
that  through  suc- 
cessful centuries 
of  existence. 
Time  passed.  Co-  Gowanloch 
lumbus  came.  Pilgrims  landed. 
Civilization,  God  save  the  mark, 
flowed  westward.  1892  and  1620 
became  1948  and  it  now  behooves 
us  succintly  to  survey  these  ma- 
Tine  riches,  their  present  state, 
present  exploitation  and  the  bear- 
ing toward  which  we  set  our 
course.  Oysters  produced  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  are  eaten  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Menhaden,  from  the  south 
Atlantic  coast,  paint,  with  their 
oil,  a  house  on  a  London  street. 
Shrimp,  trawled  in  Louisiana 
waters,  are  expensively  enjoyed 
by  gorrmets  in  Paris  and  Shanghai. 

How,  then,  "Reap  the  harvest, 
keep  the  seed?"  The  problem  is 
complex. 

The  harvest.  Just  as  expanding 
mechanization  transformed  other 
industries,  so,  too,  mechanization 
changes  marine  fisheries,  our  old- 
est American  industry.  This  is  in- 
evitable. Progress  cannot  be  ar- 
rested. The  pattern  of  change 
affecting,  disruptingly,  lives  of  in- 
dividuals and  occupational  groups, 
calls  for  adjustments  often  serve, 
often  individually,  if  only  tempor- 
arily, disastrous.  There  also  plays 
across  this  changing  face  of  in- 
dustry the  influences  of  powerful 
and  sometimes  callous  lobbies, 
dedicated  not  to  broad,  wise,  long- 
range  conservation  programs  but 
to  swift  profits. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  south- 
ern fisheries  marine  resources  and 
their  use?  Two  things.  First,  scien- 
tific ignorance  of  them.  Second, 
progress  slowed  by  the  "Good 
enough  for  my  grandfather,  good 
enough  for  me",  traditional  atti- 
tude of  the  fishermen,  proximate 
harvesters  of  the  crop. 

Ignorance.  It  would  amaze  you 
how  little  we  know  about  southern 
marine  resources.  Species  after 
species  remain  lamentably  un- 
known. We  send  our  brains,  our 
money,  our  equipment  abroad, 
while  at  this  moment,  we  strangle 
our  own  fisheries  research  to  an 
almost  all-time  low.  We  have  given 
vessels  and  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  to  other  nations  that 
they    may    develope    marine    fish- 


eries resources  while  we  compel 
our  own  able  American  re- 
searchers to  sit  ashore. 

Permit,  as  an  example,  that  I 
quote  from  a  letter  of  the  Honor- 
able Thor  C.  Tollefson,  Chairman, 
Sub-Committee  on  Fisheries  of  the 
Committee  on  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  George  Cattell 
Marshall,  asking  the  whereabouts 
and  use  of  the  twenty-three  Rus- 
sian fishing  vessels  that  we,  the 
American  people,  fitted  out  at  a 
cost  to  our  taxpayers,  of  over 
twenty-one  million  dollars,  whose 
activities,  many  of  them  in  direct 
competition  with  our  own  inter- 
ests, in  our  own  potential  fishing 
areas,  enable  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  to  do  work  that 
we  should  be  doing  to  aid  in  feed- 
ing ourselves  and  in  feeding  the 
world. 

Broad  problem  of  "Harvest  the 
crop  any  way.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference"  arises.  This  is  biolo- 
gically sound  since  we  are  making 
best  use  of  maximum  production. 
However,  modification  may  be 
necessary  since  mechanization  by 
expensive  gear  can  cause  serious, 
even  if  temporary,  dislocation  for 
fishermen,  either  as  individuals  or 
as  groups.  The  problem  of  adjust- 
ment holds  social  and  political  im- 
plications. 

The  shift  for  example  from 
canned  seafood  products  to  fast- 
frozen  seafoods  is  apparent  to 
everyone  and  an  adjustment  on 
the  part  of  the  small  producer  is 
inevitable. 

There  lies,  still  further,  the 
problem  of  effective  production 
with  effective  conservation. 
Methods  may  develope,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  oyster  industry,  that 
are  so  efficient  in  harvesting  the 
crop  that  producers,  indifferent  to 
conservation,  may  make  quick 
profits  with  destruction  of  re- 
sources not  irreparable  but  damag- 
ing  through   many   years. 

Contrastingly,  efficient  harvest 
of  one  sea  crop  may  destroy,  with- 
out any  present  known  method  of 
recovery  or  utility,  other  sea  crops. 
Annual  production  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  million  pounds  of 
shrimp,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
destroys  each  year  alone,  over 
fifty  million  pounds  of  "trash  fish" 
a  source  of  valuable  proteins 
which,  however,  our  present  fish- 
ing methods  cannot  economically 
bring  to  shore.  Fifty  million 
pounds  of  fish  which,  if  processed 
into  fish  meal,  would  add  to  our 
food  resources  are  now,  and  there 
is  no  other  practical  answer  that 
we    presently    know,    flung    over- 


board and  returned  worthless  to 
the  sea. 

Consider  also  the  problem  of 
inshore  trawling  and  inshore  sein- 
ing. There  is  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  over  at  least  parts  of 
our  southern  coasts,  these  prac- 
tices cause  great  damage  not  only 
to  the  nursery  grounds  of  marine, 
Crustacea  and  fin-fish,  but  also 
destroy  inestimable  young  indi- 
viduals. Yet,  the  imposition  of 
good  conservation  practices  is 
fought  bitterly  by  the  very  fisher- 
men who  would  benefit  most  by 
enactment  and  enforcement  of 
such  restrictions. 

Still  further,  arises  the  problem 
of  the  fishermen  themselves,  proxi- 
mate harvesters  of  this  sea  crop. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  ac- 
companying article  by  Dr.  James 
Nelson  Gowanloch,  chief  biolo- 
gist of  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  is  condensed 
from  an  address  delivered  at 
the  Southwide  Conservation 
Conference  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry held  at  Old  Point,  Vir- 
ginia, January  11,  12,  13.  Dr. 
Gowanloch  who  is  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Conference  was  one 
of  seven  section  chairmen  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  which  attracted  the 
leading  science,  education  and 
professional  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation.  The  Loui- 
siana biologist  was  chairman  of 
the  section  on  marine  resources 
and  his  address  on  the  problems 
of  marine  resources  in  the  South 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
three  day  convention.  A  picture 
exhibit  on  Louisiana's  marine 
resources  prepared  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Education  and  Pub- 
licity was  on  display  during  the 
meeting. 


Their  vision  is  too  often  provin- 
cial, their  broad  knowledge 
meagre,  their  adaptability  slight. 
Recently,  urging  better  organiza- 
tion of  Louisiana  Oyster  Pro- 
ducers, I  was  informed  by  one  of 
their  most  understanding  mem- 
bers that  to  quote  him,  "I  could 
not  organize  them  with  a  machine 
gun." 

We  have  learned  how  a  cow 
grows,  how  a  cotton  plant  grows, 
how  a  sweet  potato  grows,  yet,  we 
have  never  learned  how  a  Men- 
haden grows,  how  (in  the  South) 
a  Blue  Crab  grows.  We  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  what  marine 
resources,  under  Heaven,  we  have 
in  the  716,000  square  miles  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  annu- 
ally, it  is  estimated,  produces  one 


and  one-half  billion  pounds  of 
marine  fishery  products.  All  this 
at  this  very  time  when  food  for 
us  and  for  the  world  is  most 
needed.  When  food,  we  are  told, 
means  peace. 

We  must  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  accelerating  importance,  ener- 
gies and  success  of  the  thought- 
fully planned  programs  on  the  part 
of  state  conservation  departments 
or  their  equivalent  conservation 
units,  state  and  privately  endowed 
universities,  regional  bodies  such 
as  the  Interstate  Fisheries  Com- 
pacts and  the  invaluable  integrat- 
ing activites  of  such  national  or- 
ganizations as  the  Oyster  Institute 
of  North  America  and  the  National 
Fisheries  Institute  which,  last  two 
named,  using  no  taxpayer's  money, 
keep  sensitively  aware  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  our  harvest  of 
aquatic  resources,  marine  and 
freshwater. 

Such  is  our  ignorance. 

Second,  the  conduct  of  our 
fishery.  Four  conditions  must  be 
met  for  successful,  commercial 
marine  fisheries. 

(1)  Adequate  production. 

(2)  Sustained  quality. 

(3)  Profitable  price. 

(4)  Maintained  demand. 

If  I  speak  of  precise  examples 
chosen  from  the  Deep  South,  it  is 
because  there  exist  throughout  our 
southwide  marine  activities  inevi- 
table, common  denominators. 

An  unprecedented  number  of 
the  young  men  underwent  military 
training  in  the  South.  There,  often 
for  the  first  time,  they  became 
familiar  with  foods  not  grown  in 
corn  fields  of  Iowa  or  wheat  fields 
of  Dakota.  Shrimp,  oysters  and 
other  marine  fare  in  the  South, 
became  desired  as  part  of  newly 
educated  appetites.  National  de- 
mand rose.  Technological  improve- 
ments were  inspired,  accomplished. 
The  market,  immensely  expanded, 
was  served  by  ship,  train,  truck 
and  plane. 

Permit  that  I  cite  the  shrimp 
industry  of  which  Louisiana  pro- 
duces an  annual  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  pounds,  70%  of 
our  national  supply.  The  shrimp 
industry  of  the  northern  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is,  we  believe,  limited  by 
the  extent  of  the  nursery  grounds 
for  this  species,  the  common  sea 
shrimp,  Penaeus  setiferus,  that 
provides  some  90%  of  total  south- 
ern shrimp  fisheries.  Prices  rose, 
fishing  effort  increased,  twenty- 
four  hundred  shrimp  boats  in  Loui- 
siana in  1940  because  three  thous- 
and and  thirty  in  1947.  Power 
increased,  changing  from  gasoline 
to  diesel.  Ship  size  increased,  rang- 
(Continued  on  Page  6,  Column  1) 
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FOR  WOMEN  ONLY 
It's  easy  to  marry  a  fisher- 
man— they're  all  suckers — 
but  getting  along  with  him 
afterwards  is  something  else 
again.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
be  done 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article 
and  illustrations  from  the  New 
York  State  Conservationist  are  re- 
produced here  for  the  sheer  good 
humor  it  reflects.  The  text  was 
written  by  Vic  Skiff,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  Con- 
servation Department  and  the 
drawings  are  by  Clayt.  Seagears, 
director  of  Conservation  Educa- 
tion of  that  Department.  The  cuts 
have  been  furnished  us  through 
the  courtesy  of  Oliver  Hartley, 
Public  Relations  Director  of  the 
Ohio  Division  of  Conservation  and 
Natural    Resources. 


About  a  million  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  sweethearts  and  other  as- 
sorted  gals   in   our   State   have   to 


We  now  take  them  by  the  hand 
and  disclose  a  few  secrets  on  how 
to  handle  and  at  the  same  time 
cash   in   on   this   species. 

First  and  foremost,  in  order  to 
preserve  your  sanity;  to  have  some 
kind  of  defense  against  the  sharp- 
tongued  wives  of  those  who  pose 
as  model  lawn-cutters,  gardeners 
and  the  like;  and  to  rationalize  the 
whole  thing,  we  suggest  the  de- 
velopment of  a  superior  and  phi- 
losophical attitude  towards  fishing. 
As  a  basis  for  it,  we  suggest  that 
fishing  be  regarded  as  a  lesser  evil. 
Everybody  knows  that  all  men  are 
bums  at  heart.  Fortify  yourself 
with  the  belief  that  you're  mar- 
ried to  a  nice  kind  of  a  bum  who 
spends   so   much   time   and   money 


altar.  It's  just  one  of  those  things 
you  have  to  work  out  as  you  go 
along.  If  you're  one  of  those 
women  who  can't  let  her  husband 
out  of  her  sight,  pass  up  your 
fisherman  in  favor  of  a  bee-keeper 
or  a  tulip  grower.  Or  just  pass 
him  up. 

Avoid  Pre-Nuptial  Pledges 
"All's  fair  in  love"  to  be  sure, 
and  many  a  well  intentioned  gal 
who  never  donned  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots  or  baited  a  hook  has  insisted 
during  courtship  that  she  wants 
nothing  more  from  life  than  to  be 
able  to  follow  her  man  through 
the  brush,  the  rain,  etc.,  in  quest 
of  trout,  bass  and  the  Great  Out- 
doors. That's  good  sales  talk,  and 
harmless  enough,  if  you  don't  in- 


all  kinds  of  odd  characters  your 
"Joe"  may  fish  with.  If  you  hap- 
pened to  catch  yourself  a  blue- 
blood — and  a  ragamuffin  shows  up 
and  wants  to  know  if  Joe  will 
go  fishin'  Saturday — treat  him  like 
somebody  out  of  the  social  regis- 
ter. If  you  don't,  you'll  make  a 
real  social  error  in  the  fisherman's 
book.  Conversely,  if  you  caught 
yourself  a  swell  young  truck  driver 
and  the  president  of  the  bank  calls 
up  looking  for  him  early  in  April, 
don't  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
your  account  is  overdrawn. 
Expenses 
From  time  to  time  the  family 
budget  will  be  strained  by  the 
cost  of  a  new  fly  rod,  a  pair  of 
waders  or  sundry  gadgets 'to  which 


OH  JOHN  JlEAR- 
1  WASHED    YOUR. 
FISHING  THING-S. 
TftEY  DONT 
SMELL  NOW 


(goodbye 
forever 


Sftfc 


put  up  with  menfolks  who  are 
fishermen.  Generally  speaking, 
they're  a  patient,  understanding 
and  long-suffering  crew.  One  of 
them,  being  a  very  smart  gal,  has 
aided  and  abetted  us  in  this  form 
of  lunacy  for  twenty  years. 

Maybe  not  many  women  regu- 
larly read  the  Conservationist,  and 
maybe  we  ought  to  stick  to  con- 
servation— but  with  our  glass  chin 
stuck  out  a  mile,  we  herewith  walk 
right  into  the  middle  of  a  thousand 
domestic  squables.  After  all, 
there's  a  big  new  crop  of  war' 
brides,  and  a  lot  of  them  have  dis- 
covered by  now  that  among  other 
things  they   married   a   fisherman. 


AND  I  PICKED 
IT  OVTALL 
BY  MYSELF/ 


fishing  that  fast  women,  gambling, 
gin-mills,  and  other  major  evils 
get  little  attention  from  him.  And 
ask  your  family  doctor  if  fishing — 
with  sunshine,  fresh  air,  exercise, 
and  relaxation — won't  make  your 
man  live  longer  and  be  more  effec- 
tive in  his  day's  work. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  fishing  isn't 
even  a  lesser  evil — it's  a  blessing 
in  disguise  —  but  don't  let  him 
think  so.  Keep  him  thinking  it's 
something  he's  just  getting  away 
with  because  for  trading  purposes, 
as  we  shall  point  out,  it  has  few 
equals. 

Don't  try  to  settle  the  fishing 
issue    before    taking    him    to    the 


sist  on  doing  so.  Husbands  and 
wives  who  are  real  fishing  pals  are 
swell — practically  out  of  this  world 
— but  very  rare.  If  your  husband 
has  a  hundred  good  men  friends, 
there'll  be  only  one  or  two  he  likes 
to  fish  with,  and  your  chances  of 
making  the  grade  are  even  less. 

This  doesn't  mean  you  can't 
share  vacations.  You  can  go  hun- 
dreds of  places  where  you  both 
can  do  all  sorts  of  summer  resort- 
ing— and  he  can  get  in  his  fishing 
to   boot. 

Fishermen  Aren't  Stratified 

Fishing  cuts  across  all  social  and 
economic  strata.  It's  sort  of  a  com- 
mon denominator.  Be  prepared  for 


all  fishermen  are  addicted.  The 
clever  wife  takes  care  of  these 
matters  along  with  Christmas  and 
birthdays.  But — and  here  we  issue 
a  real  warning — don't  simply  walk 
into  a  sporting  goods  store  and 
buy  any  old  piece  of  equipment  in 
the  belief  that  you  are  going  to 
score  heavily  with  your  husband. 
No  two  fishermen  subscribe  to  the 
same  theories  on  rods,  reels,  lines 
and  other  equipment.  However, 
it's  easy  enough  to  find  out  what 
he  really  wants  and  then  to  get 
him  exactly  that,  refusing  all  sub- 
stitutes that  your  dealer  tells  you 
will  please  him  just  as  well. 
(Continued  on  Page  5,  Column  1) 
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Five 


I  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Fishermen 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Having  done  so,  you'll  be  solid 
enough  to  bargain  for  that  fur  coat 
or  the  $20  hat.  Here's  where  the 
trading  we  spoke  about  conies  in. 
Women  are  usually  so  far  ahead 
of  us  in  these  matters  that  nothing 
more  need  be  said. 

Don't  Monkey  With  Tackle 
Many  a  real  crisis  has  arisen  on 
the  night  before  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion beause  the  good  wife  has 
cleaned  house  and  gotten  every- 
thing organized,  with  the  result 
that  nothing  can  be  found.  Find 
a  corner  in  the  house  where  he  can 
keep  his  stuff  inviolate — and  never 
make  a  raid  on  it  for  your  brother, 
your  uncle,  or  your  husband's 
father-in-law.  If  equipment  is  to 
be  lent  let  it  be  his  responsibility. 
Getting  Ready 
Preparations  for  a  fishing  trip 
are  mighty  and  fearsome — until 
you  learn  to  take  them  in  stride. 
Leave  the  equipment  up  to  him, 
but  make  sure  he  has  his  long  un- 
derwear, his  wool  shirts,  wool 
socks,  etc.  on  deck  and  ready  to  go. 
Many  fishing  trips  start  at  an  un- 
godly hour  in  the  morning.  If  you 
don't  mind  getting  up,  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  which  improves 
your  bargaining  position  more 
than  giving  him  a  good  hot  break- 
fast. And  a  small  hamper  stocked 
with  a  thermos  bottle  full  of  hot 
tea  or  coffee,  at  least  three  sand- 
wiches, a  piece  of  pie  or  cake,  and 
a  couple  or  oranges  will  be  a  re- 
minder, come  noontime,  that  the 
little  woman  was  right  on  the  ball. 
Remarks  On  His  Catch 
(Or  Absence  Thereof) 
This  is  a  delicate  matter  requir- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  di- 
plomacy. Poor  fishing  luck  will  be 
evident  as  soon  as  he  walks  into 
the  house,  in  which  case  it  is  some- 
times best  to  be  so  completely  oc- 
cupied that  no  comment  is  re- 
quired. If  he  has  some  luck — pour 
on  the  oil.  This  is  easy  in  the  case 
of  big  fish.  In  the  case  of  'small 
fish  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  on 
the  premise  that  after  all  small 
fish  are  more  toothsome  and  easier 
to  prepare. 


ARE  YOU  A  SPORTSMAN? 

*  *  **:]:*  :):  *  :|:  $  $  $ 

SEE  CARTOON  BY  DING  DARLING  ON  PAGE  1 


By  Bill  Voigt,  Jr. 

Western    Representative 

Izaak   Walton    League    of    America 

To  elaborate  on  Ding's  drawing, 
"Why  Call  Them  Sportsmen?", 
(see  page  1)  is  like  attempting  to 
gild  a  lily  or  tint  a  butterfly  wing. 
Examine  the  drawing  carefully, 
ponder  its  implications,  and  answer 
the  question  sincerely  to  yourself, 
"Am  I  a  sportsman?" 

Today  the  word  sportsman  is 
used  much  too  loosely.  As  com- 
monly employed  it  is  applied  to 
every  buyer  of  a  fishing  or  a  hunt- 
ing license  I  contend,  and  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  ac- 
companying article  and  the  car- 
toon on  page  1  by  J.  N.  "Ding" 
Darling,  is  another  in  a  series 
of  educational  features  on  con- 
servation made  available  by  the 
National  Association  of  Conser- 
vation Education  and  Publicity 
and  which  is  being  run  in  this 
publication  and  in  some  60 
weekly  newspapers  throughout 
Louisiana. 


NATION-WIDE   PUBLICITY 
IS  RECEIVED  ON  DUCK 
CONCENTRATION 

The  recent  large  concentration 
of  ducks  on  rice  farms  in  the  Jen- 
nings area  has  received  nation- 
wide publicity.  Not  only  have 
national  outdoor  magazines  taken 
pictures  and  written  stories  about 
this,  but  also  Paramount  Pictures 
took  long  scenes  of  the  extraordi- 
nary event  and  they  will  be  shown 
in  Paramount  news  reels  through- 
3ut  the  nation. 


certainly    concurs,    that   too   large 

segment  of  our  license  buyers 
seem  to  know  little  and  to  care 
lesoi  about  true  sportsmanship. 

We  have  all  seen  too  much  care- 
lessness, recklessness,  and  lack  of 
consideration  for  the  landowner 
and  for  other  sportsmen,  as  well 
as  a  woeful  disregard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  fish  and  game. 

The  farmer-sportsman  problem 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  lack  of 
sporstmanship.  The  chief  complaint 
against  the  city  folks  is  that  they 
disregard  the  rights  of  the  land- 
owner and  in  far  too  many  cases 
this  is  true.  Gates  are  left  open 
when  they  should  be  closed,  or 
vice  versa.  Fences  are  ridden 
down.  Carelessly  handled  firearms 
pepper  livestock  with  shot.  Grow- 
ing crops  are  trampled.  Hunters 
fail  to  take  the  trouble  to  ask  the 
landowner's  permission  before  en- 
tering his  private  property. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  landowner 
may  be  charged  with  a  lack  of 
sportsmanship  by  taking  the  atti- 
tude that  he  may  do  as  he  pleases 
with  wildlife  on  his  premises,  in 
season  or  out. 

There  is  a  burning  need  afield 
today  for  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  farmer-sportsman  rela- 
tionship. This  problem  would  van 


ish  into   thin   air   overnight  if   all 

concerned     would     "be     fair     and  J  tion    of    sportsman    implies. 

generous  in  sport." 


range  when  shooting.  Conse- 
quently many  birds  or  animals  are 
crippled  and  are  easy  prey  for 
predators  or  die  in  some  distant 
marsh  or  woodland — a  waste  and 
cruelty.  Long  careful  search  must 
be  made  for  each  bird  knocked 
down.  Failure  to  do  so  is  un- 
sportsmanlike and  cannot  be  too 
s  t  r  o  n  gl  y  condemned.  To  kill 
quickly  or  miss  completely  is  more 
tnan  just  an  empty  phrase,  it  is 
common  sense  and  the  essence  of 
conservation  in  the  harvest  of  our 
wildliie  surplus — when  we  have  a 
surplus. 

It  is  the  sportsmanlike  thing  to 
recognize  limitations  when  natural 
conditions  have  brought  about  a 
reduction  in  game  populations  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the 
law  allows.  In  the  sportsmen's 
mind  tne  limit  is  a  point  beyond 
which  no  one  ventures  and  not  a 
goal   to    be   attained. 

When  game  populations  are 
down,  as  tney  are  in  many  areas 
this  year,  the  sportsman  supports 
with  word  and  deed  his  harrassed 
nsn  and  game  authorities  who  are 
trying  to  perpetuate  this  sport  by 
reducing  game  bags  and  the  length 
of  hunting  seasons.  They  are  en- 
deavoring to  guarantee  that  sports 
afield  will  be  maintained  for  our 
children's  children  and  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

In  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  tliere  is  a  well  defined 
movement  afoot  to  deny  member- 
snip  to  any  known  deliberate 
violator  and  to  the  game  and  fish 
hog,  as  well  as  to  all  who  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  rules  of  modera- 
tion, of  consideration  for  his  fel- 
low man,  of  fairness  and  mercy 
for  the  game  and  fish. 

Izaak  Walton,  for  whom  this 
great  organization  was  named,  in 
tlie  quaint  language  of  his  day  re- 
vealed the  very  soul  of  sportsman- 
ship in  his  words,  "Thus  use  your 
frog:  put  your  hook  through  his 
mouth  and  out  at  his  gills,  and 
then  tie  the  frog's  leg  above  the 
upper  joint  to  the  armed  wire; 
and  in  so  doing  use  him  as  though 
you   loved   him." 

Fishing  on  our  American  waters 
and  hunting  in  our  American 
woods  and  fields  provide  the  finest 
public  outdoor  sport  known  to  man 
the  world  around.  Pursued  prop- 
erly it  is  clean,  manly  and  health- 
giving.  It  stimulates  that  which  is 
best  within  us.  Let  us  keep  it  that 
way  by  being  all  that  the  defini- 
Not 


Former  Boy  Scout 
Executive  to  Aid 
Education  Program 

In  line  with  the  expanded  edu- 
cational program  of  wildlife  con- 
servation in  Louisiana  and  partic- 
ularly the  junior  wildlife  phase  of 
this  program,  Commissioner  Lu- 
ther S.  Montgomery  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Department  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Harry  Snyder,  war  veteran  and 
former  boy  scout  executive,  as  a 
wildlife  promotion  agent  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  furthering  the  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment among  school  children. 

Snyder,  a  resident  of  Ham- 
mond, will  assist  John  P.  Dur- 
ham, Jr.,  in  expanding  the  organ- 
ization of  junior  wildlife  clubs  in 
the  State.  The  entire  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment's Division  of  Education 
and  Publicity,  of  which  Isaac  D. 
Chapman  is  director.  Ambrose 
P.  Daigre,  a  member  of  the  edu- 
cational staff,  presently  stationed 
in  Shreveport  at  the  Louisiana 
State  Exhibits  Building,  is  also  as- 
sisting in  the  junior  wildlife  or- 
ganizational work. 

The  State  will  be  divided  into 
districts  for  organizational  pur- 
poses with  Durham,  Snyder  and 
Daigre  each  being  assigned  certain 
areas.  In  addition  to  working  on 
junior  wildlife  clubs,  these  men 
will  also  promote  other  educa- 
tional phases  of  the  Department's 
program. 

Snyder  is  a  graduate  of  South- 
eastern Louisiana  College.  He 
saw  four  years  service  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  including  two  years  over- 
seas as  physical  instructor  and 
recreational  director.  He  has 
served  as  summer  camp  director 
and  as  Boy  Scout  Executive  in 
the  Canal  Zone  Scout  Council  at 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone. 


ANNUAL  DUCK  CENSUS 
MADE    IN   LOUISIANA 

The  annual  census  of  ducks  usu- 
ally made  following  the  end  of 
the  season  took  place  in  Louisiana 
took  the  second  week  in  January. 
Agents  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild 
Life  Service  assisted  by  enforce- 
ment agents  of  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  took  part 
in  the  census.  Two  Department 
planes  were  used  in  the  work.  The 
information  gathered  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  to 
be  used  by  them  to  determine  the 
number  of  ducks  that  return  to 
the  breeding  grounds. 


n«"    uj.    ojjvi Lauitui    iiiijjuca.    xivji,  tomorrow's  tomorrow  will  have  the 
only  will  we   as  individuals  bene-   outdoor    benefits    that    we    today 
Many  men   afield  today  do   not  I  fit,  but  we  will  thus  help  to  assure  |  enjoy. 
make   sure   their   target   is   within  |  that  Americans   of  tomorrow  and  |      Be   fair  and  generous  in  sport. 
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Problems  Retard 
Development  of 
Marine  Assets 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
ing  from  forty-five  feet  to  sixty 
feet  or  more.  Investments  in- 
creased, from  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars for  small  lugger  units,  putt- 
putt  motored,  to  two  hundred 
thousand  dollar  sea-going  ships 
with  costly,  fast-freezing  and  hold- 
ing equipment.  Thirty  million  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
vessels,  now,  in  Louisiana,  alone, 
reap  a  harvest  that  is,  as  far  as 
we  now  know,  biologically  stabi- 
lized. There  is  no  evidence  of  de- 
pletion of  harvest,  contrary  to 
popular  belief.  It  is  simply  one 
bowl  of  cherries  with  many  more 
spoons. 

Shrimp  life  history  has  been 
very  completely  investigated.  We 
now  know  basic  answers  regard- 
ing shrimp  crop,  shrimp  harvest. 
Bred  off-shore,  shrimp  grow  up  in- 
shore and  move  seaward,  never  to 
return.  They  live  but  one  year. 
Their  in-shore  nursery  grounds  are 
the  limiting  factor.  We  must  then 
harvest  the  shrimp  at'  their  most 
profitable  size.  Restrictions  for 
succesful  reproduction  are  appar- 
ently unnecessary.  The  important 
factor  is  size  limit.  Here,  state  dif- 
ferences emerge. 

International  competitive  con- 
siderations now  arise.  Shall  we  by 
tariff  barriers  hold  back  importa- 
tion of  fisheries  products.  This  is 
a  deep  problem.  Sustained  produc- 
tion is  necessary  for  maintained 
markets  but  different  methods 
(often  primitive),  different  wage 
scales  and  diffent  living  levels  be- 
come unacceptable  factors  in  com- 
petition. 

The  fisheries  production  of  the 
United  States  faces  this  impact  of 
international  competition.  Futher, 
we  in  the  South,  can  never  begin 
to  compete  in  volume  production 
with  the  great  fisheries  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  We  must  develope  and 
and  exploit  to  their  fullest  ad- 
vantage special  things  that  we  do 
have  and  at  the  same  time  explore 
the  possibilities  of  resources  that 
we  may  have  but  of  which  we  are 
now  ignorant. 

It  was,  for  example,  an  amazing 
thing,  that  fast-frozen  Rosefish, 
(Sebastes  marinus),  caught  and 
processed  in  Massachusetts,  carried 
under  refrigeration  to  New  Or- 
leans, cost  me  forty-five  cents  a 
pound  at  a  shop  two  blocks  from 
my  office  while  twenty  steps  away 
from  that  counter,  unprocessed 
Catfish,  hauled  out  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  in  New  Orleans,  cost 
me  ninety-seven  cents  a  pound. 
That  simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Much   has   been   said   about   air 


cargo  in  our  fisheries  pattern.  I 
cannot  believe  that  air  transport 
can  become  an  important  factor 
in  at  least  the  next  ten  years. 
This  chaotic  world  may  face,  who 
knowns  when,  another  and  more 
terrible  global  war.  Vast  back  logs 
of  fuel  are  needed.  Air  cargo  is 
the  answer  to  other  problems  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  answer 
co  this  problem. 

The  problem  of  good  fish  is 
to  get  the  product  from  here  to 
there.  There  are  two  answers. 
Catch  them,  ice  them  and  get  them 
there  fast.  Catch  them,  process 
them  and  under  proper  conditions, 
get  them  there  more  slowly.  Our 
technological  knowledge  should 
now  or  soon  make  the  second  pro- 
cedure completely  effective.  It  be- 
comes a  simple  alternative  matter. 
We  can  use  gasoline  to  fly  fish  fast 
or  we  can  use  available  local  elec- 
trical or  other  energy  to  process 
these  fish,  produce  a  commodity  of 
highest,  merit  and  transport  this 
product  under  available,  efficient 
conditions  by  train,  ship  or  truck 
to  most  distant  world  markets. 
Only  three  weeks  ago  through 
engine  failure,  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  shrimp  rotted  aboard 
an  airplane  in  Lake  Ponchartrain 
at  New  Orleans'  doorstep  whereas, 
those  same  shrimp,  properly  pro- 
cessed, could  have  been  delivered 
in  good  condition  to  a  restaurant 
in  Switzerland. 

Our  profound  need  in  the  South 
is  to  gain  clear  knowledge  of  what 
we  have.  Proportionate  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds,  Federal, 
State  and  private,  in  marine  re- 
search in  the  South,  has  been  piti- 
ful. We  are  decades  behind  the 
times.  When,  at  this  moment,  the 
world  needs  food,  not  for  luxury 
but  for  sheer  existence,  we  have 
in  the  South  great  undeveloped 
resources,  other  perhaps  more 
vast,  unknown.  We,  in  the  South, 
must  cease  to  be  the  nation's  step- 
child and  must  justly  command 
the  abilities  (too  often  exported  to 
the  North),  the  financial  support 
and  the  keen  search  for  knowledge 
that  alone  can  accomplish  our 
proud   destiny. 

Season  on  Shrimp 
Now  Closed  in 
Inside  Waters 

A  closed  season  on  shrimp  in 
inside  waters  of  Louisiana  which 
is  defined  as  waters  less  than  18 
feet  in  depth,  went  into  effect 
December  15  and  will  continue 
through  March  15,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Commissioner  Luther 
S.  Montgomery  of  the  Wild  Life 
and   Fisheries   Department. 

The  closed  season  ban,  the  Com- 
missioner pointed  out,  applies  only 


to  inside  waters,  whereas  the  ban 
which  ended  last  August  was  for 
both  inside  and  outside  waters. 

"The  results  of  the  last  closed 
season  have  proven  very  effective 
and  has  been  generally  approved 
by  the  shrimping  industry  and  the 
fisherman  themselves",  the  Com- 
missioner stated.  "This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  extremely  large 
catches  of  shrimp  that  have  gen- 
erally prevailed  since  the  season 
opened  in  August  and  particularly 
the  larger  sizes  of  shrimp  that 
have   been   taken". 

The  Commissioner  pointed  out 
that  the  closed  season  dates  were 
fixed  at  the  last  regular  session  of 
the  legislature  after  the  fishermen 
themselves  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  the  laws  fixing  the 
closed  season  dates  were  widely 
discussed  at  meetings  of  the  fisher- 


men in  various  sections  of  the 
state.  The  virtual  ban  on  all 
shrimping  activities  which  went 
into  effect  during  the  closed  sea- 
son bewteen  June  10  and  Aug- 
ust 11,  received  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  the  shrimping  fish- 
ermen, the  Commissioner  stated. 
Evidence  of  this  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  only  a  handful  of  ar- 
rests were  made  during  the  two 
months  closed  season  and  practi- 
cally all  of  these  were  of  a  minor 
nature. 

'•The  splendid  cooperation  of 
the  shrimp  fishermen  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  their  desire 
to  help  conserve  and  protect  our 
shrimp  industry",  Commissioner 
Montgomery  stated. 

The  Commissiner  stated  that 
strict  enforcement  of  the  closed 
season  ban  would  be  in  effect. 


Highest  Courts  in  Land  Uphold  Principle 
of  Fish  and  Game  Legislation 


(Editor's  Note: — Many  of  our  good  citizens  may  im- 
agine that  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  Louisiana  are  new  and 
exceptional,  and,  may  be  devised  to  harrass  the  people,  or 
merely  to  obtain  revenue  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note 
that  many  of  the  conservation  laws  Louisiana  now  has  on 
its  statute  books  are  similar  to  laws  which  in  some  instances, 
were  enacted  hundreds  of  years  ago  by  other  states  and 
upheld  by  various  courts.  We  thought  it  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  publish  excerpts  of  decisions  on  conservation  laws 
rendered  by  the  highest  courts  in  the  land.  This  information, 
which  will  be  published  from  time  to  time,  as  a  new  feature 
in  this  publication,  has  been  compiled  for  us  by  Harry  P. 
Gamble,  Sr.,  counsel  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  De- 
partment. ) 

"It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  power  to  preserve  fish 
and  game  within  its  borders  is  inherent  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State."  So  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1896 
upholding  a  law  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  in  1888,  fixing  the  open  season  for 
shooting  squirrels,  and  making  it  an  offense  to  have  possession 
of  a  squirrel  in  a  closed  season.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  nine  United  States  Supreme  Court  Judges 
was  pronounced  for  them  by  Louisiana's  own  great  representative 
on  that  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Edward  Douglas  White,  born  in 
Lafourche  Parish.  See  how  a  squirrel  case  was  thus  carried  to  the 
highest  court  in  the  land  50  years  ago  when  the  right  of  the 
State  to  protect  its  game  and  fish  was  not  so  well  settled  as  it 
is  today.  This  case:  Greer  v.  Connecticut,  reported  40  L.  E. 
page   793. 

"The  State  in  sovereign  capacity  own  the  fish  therein  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  and  may  enact  laws  and  regulations  to 
preserve  and  conserve  fish  in  its  waters".  So  said  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana  in  1930,  upholding  a  law  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  in  1928  regulating  the  sale  of  fish.  Reported  in 
171    La.  Reports  p.  437. 

*       *      *      * 

"To  inflict  a  forfeiture  of  a  vessel  on  account  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  those  on  board — treating  the  thing  as  liable  to  for- 
feiture, because  it  is  the  instrument  of  the  offense,  is  within 
established  principles  of  legislation,  which  have  been  applied  by 
most  civilized  governments."  So  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1855  in  upholding  a  law  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land passed  in  1833  by  its  Legislature  to  preserve  its  oyster  beds. 
The  law  prohibited  gathering  oysters  by  scoops  or  dredges,  and 
vessels  used  in  such  prohibited  mode  of  taking  oysters  could 
be  seized  and  forfeited.  The  vessel  in  this  case  was  decreed  to 
be  forfeited. 
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WITH  THE  MEN  IN  THE  FIELD 

Reports    of    Arrests    and    Activities    of 
Wild    Life    Enforcement    Agents 


AGENTS  PARTICIPATING  IN 
DECEMBER   ARRESTS 

Stanley  Anderson 3 

Coster  Archibald  3 

Ivy   Beard   4 

J.  L.  Book 1 

John    Busalacchi 18 

Edward  Carline  7 

Edward  Chance  1 

Sam  Chaze  4 

Ernest  Coats  1 

Less  Davis  3 

Ed.  Fairbanks  2 

J.  Marvin  Fallin  2 

D.  L.  Farrar 1 

fe.  B.  Head 10 

Lesma  Hebert  16 

Clarence    Hood 4 

Ardon  E.  Jones 1 

V.  Jones  __ 5 

Woodrow  LeBorde 1 

W.  A.  Lee  3 

J.   V.   McConnell  1 

James   McFerrin   1 

Earl  Nugent 1 

Eugene  Magee  2 

Chas.  Olano 7 

B.  C.  Patterson  1 

Robt.  J.  Pertuis 9 

Eugene  Phillips  1 

Cliff   Reeves   12 

Harry  Reno  3 

Thos.    Rayburn 2 

Geo.   Savario   _ 2 

W.  R.  Stutson  2 

Allen    Swayze 1 

Oliver  Taunton 2 

Frank    Trocchano    1 

Earl    Vought 1 

Paul   Voitier _.  1 

Hecter   Waguespack   17 

Joe.  L.  Williams  9 

PARISHES    IN    WHICH    VIOLA- 
TIONS OCCURRED  DURING 
DECEMBER 

Ascension 2 

Avoyelles 4 

Caddo 1 

Claiborne   1 

Concordia 6 

Franklin  1 

Iberville   8 

Lafourche 3 

Lincoln   1 

Livingston 1 

Natchitoches    2 

Ouachita     1 

Plaquemines    8 

Richland 1 

Sabine 3 

St.   Bernard 4 

St.  Charles 2 

St.  James  3 

St.  John 5 

Tangipahoa 8 

Tensas    12 


North  American 
Wildlife  Group 
Plans  1948  Meet 

The  Thirteenth  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference  will  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  Missouri,  March  8, 
9  and  10,  1948,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  announced 
in  Washington  recently.  Adequate 
hotel  facilities  and  guest  room 
accommodations  have  been  guar- 
anteed to  the  Institute,  which 
sponsors  these  annual  interna- 
tional Conferences,  and  prewar 
courtesies  will  prevail. 

Nearly  a  thousand  conserva- 
tionists were  present  nt  the 
Twelfth  Conference  held  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  last  February,  it 
was  recalled,  and  with  a  more 
centrally  located  meeting  site,  a 
still  larger  attendance  is  expected 
in  next  year's  Conference.  Hun- 
dreds of  wildlife  workers  and 
research  men  have  returned  to 
their  jobs  from  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  they  will  not  miss  their  first 
postwar  meeting. 

Most  of  the  fish  and  game 
administrators,  technicians,  scien- 
tists, educators,  and  students  of 
wildlife  from  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  will  attend 
the  3-day  Conference,  it  was 
stated.  The  state,  federal,  and 
provincial  conservation  officials 
depend  upon  the  yearly  meetings 
to  observe  the  trend  of  affairs 
throughout  North  America.  They 
all  realize  the  importance  of  hear- 
ing the  reports  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  field  techniques,  as  well 
as  the  discussion  of  future  plans 
for  wildlife  development. 

TYPES  OF  VIOLATIONS  WHICH 

OCCURRED  DURING 

DECEMBER 

Angling  Without  License 

Commercial  Fishing — No  License 

Hunting  Without  License 

Hunting  With  Unplugged  Gun 

Hunting  at  Night 

Hunting  Deer  During  Closed  Sea- 
son 

Hunting  Doe  Deer 

Hunting  Doves  During  Closed 
Season 

Hunting  Migratory  Waterfowl 
During   Closed  Season 

Trapping — No  License 

Buying  Furs — No  License 


Large  Land  Area  Obtained  for 
Development  of  Game  Resources 


Terrebonne    c 1 

West  Baton  Rouge  2 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
siana  for  similar  wildlife  develop- 
ment work. 

Development  and  perpetuating 
the  game  resources  in  this  area 
will  be  undertaken  in  a  series  of 
long-range  Pittman-Robertson  pro- 
jects, Commissioner  Montgomery 
stated.  Under  Pittman-Robertson, 
the  federal  government  supplies 
75  per  cent  of  the  funds  which 
comes  to  the  state  from  the  fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  arms  and  ammu- 
nition and  is  allocated  on  the  ba- 
sis of  hunting  licenses  sold.  The 
Pittman-Robertson  program  in 
Louisiana  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Major  James  Brown,  director 
of  the  Department's  Fish  and 
Game   Division. 

Major  Brown  stated  that  John 
S.  Campbell,  State  Co-ordinator 
for  Pittman-Robertson  projects, 
has  assigned  Carroll  J.  Perkins, 
biologist,  to  begin  immediate  pre- 
liminary work  in  the  area.  As  the 
work  develops  additional  biologists 
and  technicians  will  be  added. 

Consummating  the  coopera- 
tive agreement  for  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Department  was 
Commissioner  Montgomery  and 
signing  for  Forest  Service,  Ki- 
satchie  National  Forest,  was  Hugh 
S.  Redding,  Forest  Supervisor, 
with   headquarters   at   Alexandria. 

Mr.  Redding  stated  that  the 
area  has  some  of  the  finest  natural 
longleaf  pine  in  the  State  and  that 
it  is  part  of  the  Natchitoches  wold 
which  contains  the  largest  natural 
hilly  section  in  Louisiana. 

Both  Commissioner  Montgomery 
and  Forest  Supervisor  Redding1 
hailed  the  agreement  as  a  step 
forward  in  the  development  of 
Louisiana's  game  resources. 

"This  cooperative  step  in  game 
management  with  both  State  and 
Federal  governments  joining  to- 
gether to  increase  our  game  popu- 
lation should  be  of  interest  to  all 
citizens  of  Louisiana",  Mr.  Red- 
ding stated.  "I  believe  the  results 
of  this  undertaking  will  be  self- 
evident  in  future  years  and  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  replenishing 
and  perpetuating  our  game  re- 
sources in  that  area",  the  Forestry 
official  said. 

Commissioner  Montgomery  de- 
clared that  Department  officials 
have  been  working  for  a  long  time 


on  a  program  to  replenish  and  in- 
crease the  State's  population  of 
game  resources  and  this  project  is 
just  the  beginning. 

"Development  Qf  game  manage- 
ment areas  and  public  shooting 
grounds  to  provide  our  citizens  and 
future  citizens  of  Louisiana  with 
more  recreational  opportunities  is 
part  of  a  long  range  program  that 
our  Department  has  been  working 
on  for  some  time",  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery said.  "This  project  is  part  of 
that  program.  We  are  going  for- 
ward with  other  phases  of  our  de- 
velopment work  which  includes 
game  management  and  public 
shooting  areas  as  well  as  fishing 
preserves  in  all  sections  of  Loui- 
siana". 

First  State  Fur 
Sales  Are  Highly 
Successful 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
fered  for  sale.  Th<5  total  amount 
received  from  this  sale  was  $28,- 
129.40.  Top  price  for  highest 
quality  muskrat  at  this  sale  was 
$1.67%  each.  The  nutria  sold  for 
$3.35  per  pelt. 

The  first  auction  sale  of  furs 
from  the  Pass-a-Loutre  Public 
shooting  grounds  was  held  Jan- 
uary 5th  in  New  Orleans,  and 
brought  in  a  total  of  $4,640.34  for 
2,951  muskrats,  201  mice,  2  mink 
pelts,  1  otter  and  5  raccoon  pelts. 
Top  price  for  muskrats  at  this 
sale  was  $1.55%  each. 

The  third  auction  sale  of  furs 
from  state  owned  game  preserves 
was  held  January  16th  at  New 
Iberia  at  which  time  61,022  musk- 
rat  pelts,  the  largest  number  thus 
far  this  season,  were  offered  for 
sale.  In  addition  there  were  499 
mink  pelts,  254  raccoon  pelts,  23 
otter  and  126  nutria  pelts.  The 
results  of  this  sale  will  be  reported 
in  the  February  issue  since  this 
issue  went  to  press  before  the 
date  of  the  sale. 


The  cuckoo  lays  her  eggs  in 
other  birds'  nests,  allowing  her 
young  to  be  reared  by  foster  par- 
ents. She  makes  a  rasping,  cough- 
like sound  which  does  not  remotely 
resemble  the  "cuckoo,  cuckoo" 
from  which  her  name  is  supposed 
to  be  derived. 
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Louisiana   Editor's   Views  on  Conservation 


ENFORCE  THE  GAME  LAWS 
(From    the   Shreveport   Journal) 

Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sioner Luther  S.  Montgomery  is 
gratified  at  the  record  of  the  game 
wardens  this  season,  as  shown  by 
a  statement  published  in  Louisiana 
Game,  Fur  and  Fish,  the  official 
organ  of  the  department  he  heads. 
And  there  seems  to  be  justifica- 
tion for  the  commissioner's  favor- 
able opinion  regarding  the  en- 
forcement  efforts. 

During  November,  312  arrests 
were  effected  by  the  wildlife  en- 
forcement agents,  which  topped 
the  record  of  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year  by  11  and 
smashed  all  previous  records  for 
a  single  month's  arrests.  This 
record,  as  Commissioner  Mont- 
gomery points  out,  indicates  the 
wildlife  conservation  laws  of  the 
state  are  having  more  rigid  en- 
forcement attention  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

It  is  a  wholesome  condition 
when  efforts  are  exerted  toward 
having  the  laws  respected.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  excellent 
sports.  Those  who  enjoy  them 
should  observe  the  regulations  and 
encourage  activities  to  force  re- 
spect from  individuals  failing  to 
show  the  proper  regard  for  the 
rules. 

No  hunter  and  no  fisherman 
resents  being  interviewed  by  a 
game  warden  who  is  courteous  and 
fair,  as  all  such  officers  should  be. 
Instead  of  complaining  about  being 
checked,  when  the  inquiry  applies 
to  all  alike,  the  true  sportsman  is 
disposed  to  manifest  his  encour- 
agement of  the  enforcement  pro- 
gram. 


GAME-LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
(From   the   New  Orleans    Item) 

The  Wildlife  Department's  cur- 
rent drive  against  game-law  viola- 
tors set  a  new  record  for  arrests 
last  month.  In  part  this  may  be  due 
to  a  much  larger  number  of  hun- 
ters in  the  field  this  season.  But 
it  is  also  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  enforcement  agents  are  doing 
a  really  creditable  job  in  view  of 
their  inadequate  numbers. 

The  particular  mischief  of  game- 
law  violation  is  that  the  damage 
it  does  is  to  a  large  extent  ir- 
reparable. Once  any  particular 
species  is  depleted  beyond  the 
danger  point,  the  numbers  remain- 
ing are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
hostile  forces  of  nature  alone, 
even  if  hunting  them  be  entirely 
forbidden.  That  danger  now  con- 
fronts the  snipe,  protected  for  five 
years,  but  still  steadily  declining 
in  numbers,  except  for  two  small 


''pools"    in    South    Louisiana    and 
Florida. 

Game  is  an  almost  invaluable 
recretional  attraction.  Callous  dis- 
regard of  sane  conservation  meas- 
ures is  as  senseless  as  the  waste 
which  depleted  our  early  gas  and 
oil  fields,  now  zealously  guarded. 
The  time  to  make  protective 
measures  effective  is  now,  and  not 
after  the  danger-mark  is  passed. 

SOMETHING   MORE   TO 

FISHING 

(From   Baton    Rouge   State-Times) 

Herbert  Hoover  has  taken  time 
out  from  his  concern  over  a 
hungry  world  to  philosophize  on 
fishing  a  subject  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  season. 

He  says  most  presidents  fish  so 
they  can  get  a  little  privacy,  some- 
thing that  most  folks  have  too 
little  of,  we  hasten  to  add.  But  he 
himself,  and  a  couple  of  other 
presidents,  as  Grover  Cleveland 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  had  been 
fishermen  from  boyhood,  and  so, 
he  said,  there  was  no  need  to  ex- 
plain their  preference  for  angling. 

Other  chief  exercises,  he  re- 
called, in  recent  speech,  became 
fishermen  after  entering  the  White 
House,  and  he  was  quoted  thus: 
"In  examining  this  national  phe- 
nomenon I  concluded  that  the 
pneumatic  hammering  of  demands 
on  the  president's  mind  had  in- 
creased in  frequency  with  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  economic  and  interna- 
tional complexity,  and  he  just  had 
to  get  away  somehow,  somewhere, 
and  be  alone  for  a  few  hours  once 
in   awhile." 

Praying  and  fishing,  Mr.  Hoover 
commented,  are  the  only  two  oc- 
casions when  Americans  respect 
privacy.  Now,  we  assume  that  all 
presidents  pray — in  the  secrecy  of 
their  chambers,  and  in  houses  of 
worship,  and  perhaps  silently  from 
the  depths  of  their  being  as  the 
problems  of  the  day  surge  about 
them,  and  the  streams  of  visitors 
press  upon  them.  As  Former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Jimmie  Byrnes 
might  express  it,  no  doubt  they 
find  themselves,  as  did  Mr.  Byrnes 
on  his  departure  for  a  foreign 
ministers'  conference,  "standing  in 
the  need  of  prayer." 

As  for  presidential  fishing,  even 
if  the  desire  for  a  little  privacy  is 
often  the  impelling  motive,  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  has  loved  fishing  since 
he  was  a  lad,  has  glowing  words 
for  this  pastime,  or  form  of  relaxa- 
tion, or  recreation,  or  whatever 
one  may  call  it.  He  thinks  fishing 
gives   opportunity  to   "wash   one's 


soul  with  pure  air — it  brings  meek- 
ness and  inspiration,  reduces  our 
egotism,  soothes  our  troubles  and 
shames  out  wickedness." 

That's  quite  a  large  service.  But 
Mr.  Hoover  goes  even  further. 

"The  advance  of  civiliation  is 
going  to  depend  as  much  upon 
what  we  do  in  our  time  off  as 
when  we  are  on  the  job.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  forces  of  our  country 
do  not  lose  so  much  ground  when 
we  are  at  work  as  in  our  times  off. 
I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  com- 
mitting crime  when  out  fishing." 


HUNTING  IS  POPULAR 
(From   Shreveport  Journal) 

Records  of  the  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries department  disclose  that  the 
state  of  Louisiana  is  well  paid  for 
the  sport  of  hunting.  Last  year's 
season  listed  160,985  resident 
licenses  in  the  64  parishes.  The 
1947-48  record  will  be  larger,  the 
department  predicts. 

Using  the  1946-47  figures,  the 
year's  hunting  permits  paid  for  by 
Louisiana  citiens  yielded  the  state 
the  sum  of  $321,970,  the  charge 
being  $2  each,  and  an  additional 
$13,150  came  from  nonresidents 
at  $25  each. 

The  large  number  of  men  and 
women  securing  permits  to  go 
after  their  favorite  game  is  proof 
positive  that  hunting  is  a  very 
popular  sport  in  Louisiana.  If  the 
state  were  not  rich  in  game,  it 
wouldn't  be  so  popular,  obviously. 


FISHERIES  COMPACT 

(From   New  Orleans 

Times    Picayune 

The  Gulf  states  fisheries  com- 
pact discussed  here  by  State  At- 
torney General  LeBlanc,  J.  L. 
Baughman,  marine  biologist  for 
the  Texas  game,  fish  and  oyster 
commission,  and  others,  should  be 
of  great  benefit  to  this  section 
and  Mexico  in  the  intelligent  and 
profitable  development  of  fisheries 
with  a  minimum  of  unnecessary 
conflict. 

Mexico,  we  understand,  could 
be  invited  to  membership,  with  a 
view  among  other  things  of  resolv- 
ing the  unforeseen  difficulties 
arising  in  connection  with  the 
partial  extension  of  national  juris- 
dictions over  continental  shelf 
waters.  Such  an  agreement  re- 
quires an  international  treaty;  but 
proponents  of  the  Gulf  states  com- 
pact are  assured  of  sympathetic 
hearing  from  the  state  department 
in  the  preparation  of  such  treaties. 
And  if  Mexico  is  a  member  of  the 


commission,  the  way  to  effecting  a 
treaty  will  be  much  easier. 

There  are  other  considerations, 
of  course,  involving  the  recogni- 
tion and  evaluation  of  particular 
interests;  the  standardization,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  certain  regula- 
tions; reciprocity,  conservation  and 
harmony.  Even  without  Mexico, 
the  pioject  looks  beneficial  to  the 
Gulf  states;  and  even  without 
Mexico,  questions  arising  from  the 
extension  of  state  jurisdictions  re- 
main to  be  settled. 

The  Atlantic  states  have  a  simi- 
lar if  not  so  extensive  compact, 
of  five  years,  successful  trial.  The 
Pacific  states  at  last  reports  were 
on  the  point  of  adopting  one.  Rati- 
fication of  state  governments  is  of 
course  required,  along  with  con- 
gressional action.  The  fisheries 
commission  would  have  power  only 
to  recommend.  But  if  the  neces- 
sary harmony  and  intelligence  pre- 
vail, the  recommendations  would 
carry  much  weight. 

FOR   MORE  WILDLIFE 
(From  Opelousas  World) 

The  rank  and  file  of  our  St. 
Landry  sportsmen  are  becoming 
convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  regarding  our  wildlife. 
This  is  in  evidence  from  the  inter- 
est shown  in  the  matter  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Opelousas  Wildlife 
association,  and  also  from  individ- 
ual statements  and  actions. 

Latest  and  best  of  the  individual 
plans  is  that  sponsored  by  Dr. 
George  Azar,  aided  by  George 
Schiff,  to  offer  $50  in  prizes  to 
the  youngsters  writing  the  best 
100  words  on  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. 

Dr.  Azar  has  long  been  a  sports- 
man, and  has  accomplished  other 
outdoor  betterment  moves,  out- 
standing of  which  was  his  organi- 
zing, together  with  Judge  Lee 
Mizzi  and  others,  a  private  "Petite 
Prairie  lily  eradication  founda- 
tion," whose  members  chipped  in 
to  pay  professional  fishermen  to 
clean  the  water  hyacinths  out  of 
the  streams,  and  who  have  pledged 
as  individuals  to  take  out  any  small 
growths  they   encounter. 

We  compliment  Dr.  Azar  and 
Mr.  Schiff  for  their  school  con- 
test— it  shows  not  only  an  interest 
in  the  problem  of  conservation, 
but  a  willingness  to  step  in  and 
try  to  do  something  about  it. 

No  better  way  can  be  found 
than  the  interesting  of  the  coming 
generation  of  outdoorsmen  in  the 
problem. 


Diamond-back  terrapins  do  not' 
occur  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
their  introduction  there,  so  far  as 
known,  has  not  been  attempted. 


